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ABSTRACT : , • . . 

. . -^.^ndian students who have withdrawn ..from pTablic 

schools for vkrioUs reasonS may /receive .alternative education at 
Bureau of Indian ,Affaifs (BlA) Boarding Schools, but t*ey may alsq* , 
face academic, environmental, and personal prob^^ms. Attending a 
boarding' school involves a radrcnir culture b^jeak. Students are often 
far from home , /deprived of . pare^ntal . guidance,^ family support,' and 
cultural reinforcement. BIA schools have historically discouraged^ the 
use of theli^iJidents • nat^iv^ tongue. Students are plunged into a) 
stranqe,' faster- j^aced e^nvironmenf «i-th confining i;ules and 
regulations. ^telfiK there is little counseling and many students feel < 
no one Cares about them.' Peer pressure can ''b^ intense. The curriculum 
itself can be^a .prt^blem in that many students are dne^ to three years 
behind in aca'deiic skills eyea though they are of average or more 
intelligence. This contributes "'to a high drppout rate. As a result 
students become dependent-Tipon this strange new system, its ^rewards, 
.and^its objectives. They exhibit depre.ssidn, anxiety, and poor i 

students can helpV^ 
'life by making and 
. Schools can 



self -concept, 
alpleviate the 
caamunicating 



and tenS. to abuse alcohol. I-ndian 
problem^ inherent in laoa-rdiag school 
openlj^ with close friends at the sq 



help by aiding the transition to boardintq schoo 
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The views expressed in tlie articles lire those of the authors awfare. not 
necessarily of the Bureau of Indian* Affairs or the Bj^A Research- 
CouneiU i\ y '■ ' ' ' • " ' • - 



I ; PUBLISHEp PERIODICALLY BY THE--^ * 

J DIVISIONvOF EVALUATION. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPN^NT 
FOR TEACME^ AND EDUCATORS. VyHO ARE DEDICATED 
TO IMPROVING WDIAN EDUCATION 



IJ^DIAN^TUDENTS' / 

The Bureau.of Indian Affaks feels that education is very jm 
among the American India|pociety. The Indian people are granted 
, the privilege to. attend any sqhool system, whether it be public or 
private, without charge. The public schools are oriented toward the 
ipiddle^class white American society. Therefore, tTie Indian child has 
. difficulty in adjusting properly to the public school enyironment. The - 
inability of such adjustment causes embarrassment for the Indian 
8tudenvev6iytually leading to dropping out from the public school 
systei^ri. Servihg as alternatives. B.I.A. Boarding Schools have con- 
tributed greatly to the educational well-being of Indian students who 
• hay4 withdrawn from a public school. In combination with learning 
^ the basic skills of general education; the stuc^nts are taught the cul-^ 
turarbackgrounds and customs pf^he manV aifferent Jndian tnbes.\^ 
Attending such schools he^s ^ijie Indian students to broaden their 
knowledge of other cultures, leading to the appreaiation of their own 
tribal-ways. But for the per^hal well-being of leach student, many ^ 
problems bfecome- apparent in the BoaVding Sch^ool environment. . - 
N,,MaT\y Indian students attend these schools in hopes that their social 
aJih^motiortarproblehis will be solved.' The students are responsibleJLo. 
attend classes daily, buVtheiy'.are'lfeft independent to make their own 
personal decisions. The Iridian.iCudents in Boarding Schools nave to 
adjust to living away f torn the security of a family and away from 
.parental guidan(ie.'Th6refpre/ the Boarding School ^ . 
cult decisions and adjuslmenl^ to.rnake, plus a tremendous am'^unt of 
^ 4)r6blems. to fajpe.^^*^ ; ' * . ^ I / 

* ' The Indian Student attendJng a Boardiiig School feels that he is no^ 
' given equ^il mght as received at "hdme-on, the reservation where the 
parents allpw thein child the- complete freedom to hike in the moun- 
tains, 9wim in the nearby river,>valk in the open forest, etc.'^^alever ' 
the home envirpnment; the child was allb'^ved tg^gp put and learn of 
nature through seeing and^experielicin^r.^ith new rules and refula- 
tiofts, the studentfeelslionf ined and^inable to live as he is ^^cciistomed 
to. Early government practice was to^emove the child as far as pos- 
'sible from his hom^ environment he regif?lentati6h of Boarding 
School life worketl ag^aihstthe initiative and independeiy?e4hat were a 
Mtal><Jart of the Natiire American's way of life.^ . - 

In 1976, eighteen feoarding Schools were surveyed and they provif^- ^ 
ed data in response to the specific iijems. Of the eighteen, twelve at \ 
secondary level reported '^busebf alcofibl!j^Sj^iajoRproblem affecting 
b(fth school ; attejidaape and doi^mitory discipline. Some schools 
► . reported having akohol educatfofl programs and specialized alcohol 
; xotinselors. Drug usage reported by mosf schools reflect a decrease in ^ ^ 
' . hard drug. usage and an iticre^se in marijuana-^The^pq^c/al programs 

'■ ^ 'T- / ■ ' ^' ; . - ■->,. ^ ^ ' 
' . (J , . . * . ^. ^ ^ 

^Williain G. Demm«rt. Jr., "lAdian EducationrWhere and Whither?"»^rfiydf ion Dight. v 
Dec. 197fe, pp. 41-44. ^ * ^ ' . .\ ^ ^ 
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and Counselors, concerned with alcohol and drug abuse, help. the 

• students to realize thel^ad effects of using-drugsand alcohol resulting 
J in unfinished or tardy schpol work and poor health conditiqnj; The 

cou*hselors appear to be trying very hard to reach as many studer^ts as 
they can with this information. ^ . . 

Aside f?om dcug and alcohol prohibitions placed on the students. 

, : they are required to jiblde by dormit6ry rules. As Sister Peter Claver 
states, "In the case of oiir school, few students have found it tobstrict— 
either irv the academic demands made on them\ or. as regards the 
' dorm regulations which have to be made and en^j^ced for the good of 
individuals and for the common good."^ ^ , 

The Boarding School administration needs to assist the students to 
adjust comfortably to the form of living of today. The pastoral world of 
the Indian a* the fast jug^^.ernaut world of the white man caused a 

. shatterp^impact* to the Indian^ Fr&m the crumpled and torn 
renwiant, the Indian looked out on a puzzling n|jf kind of life with pat- 
terns more diverse than those of all the IndiafH^tions. Add this to the 
Indian's longing to retain' Itis ideiititx.^and the education problem ^(f 
^omplex^iliat it is hard to figure oijt wnat "meeting the special educa- 
tion neWfe" of the^ Indian stu(Jent' means. B.I. A. schools that serve 
Indian students are just begiqrting to recognise this fact and to become 
sensitive, to these needs; and to deal, with them.'* Recently, boarding 

• ' schools have relaxed visitation rtiles and have permitted students to 

visit hon^ie sometimes every week. As recently as 1969, such frequent 
visits to homes were discouraged or forbidden in 'many boarding 
schools because it was feared that the students would not come back.* 
The naturfe of the boarding schools' organizational structijire- 
throughout is remarkably similar. Autonomy ax the area and school 
leve\^did not breed variety, bufa similarity. Goals wereseldom stated^" 
but \yere obvious and evident as in any cplonialistsystem. Inone study. .' 
oneset^f goalsleen staff apt^eared to be tosociali5:e tfie Nativechild 
r to "Ameritao" society. The students meanwhile saw preparation^ for 
^ pdst-higmschool education as the main funclidn of the school but seen 
- ^Jiig'hly unrealia|ic'by the jftaff.® 

Te^day the*Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding sch(5t)ls e'xist for th6 
'expressed purpose. of providing extraordinary educatioh for thqse ' 
\v >who, for various reasons, do not enter into th^channels of publioedu- . 

*Dr. George W.^Underwodd. "Off Reservation Boarding: School Survey. Stud'ent Pro- ^ 
file?' Rhearfh and .I''valuaUon Repqti$eries No. 56*. Albuquerque. New Mexico: Of/i):e 
. o^Indian Education* Programs; 1976i, pp. S'g? ♦ * * # 

• AMnfortnalion in'a letleHb the authonfron} Sister Peter Claver of the St. Catherine In-^ 
- dian School. 21, blovember V^IS. > 

- • ... ^^'-^ * ^ > - 

" <DemmerirJr.. p. 42. ' • . " . 

- A . * - ■; ^ \ , t . ■ ' ' 

•Patrick D. L»nCh/"?rofesSionBls ared Cliijnts: Goal Dissonance in Native-American 



Schools." in Uhiamo.^ ami Native Ant^icnns {Ei\g\ewood CI iff^New Jersey: Prentice 
Hall. Inc.. i97Si. pV 184>- > \v . ~ ' *i 

^Sifstems Analgsh of Indiam Ejiucaiion in BT.A. SxhjpoU ^Abt Associates, Inc.. 
feeler St., Cambridge. M'aci>achusett3. 1?G?I. ^p..46-52. A 
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- tend a public schoo '>» Man^^t, Int/^^^^ > 
dent is giving way to thrrfudfnlwi,^ fij'';"^?''"?:'; That type of stu- 

• »i;a\st't&sr;^tsi^^^ 

•schools invoked in the snrvpv TUJoKVf A. 
..y otKe. tabie „l!Jr„"X 

'Underwood, p! 5. J 
'^Underwood, p. 6. . ' / 
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Table A specifically names ^he boarding schpols whicj were chosen to 
gather information on different areas ofproblems wh.ch occur from 
these schools. This table indicates the enrollment status for the school 
year 1977-78" * 




'Table A 

O ff-Reservation Residential Schools Inclu ded in the Survey 

g^t^nnl. ■ . Number of Students 

- 330 

' ■ \ '' 147 

' 443 
284 

• 210 

• 266 
144- 

. ■ 3^0 
• " . ' 727 

/ ' . 628 

^ - ' \ 897 

- , 511 

\ , ' f841 
, ■ .1 ' ^777 

: ' . r 1056 



Chemawa 
Chilocco 

Mt. Edgecumbe ^ 
Sequoyah 
Ft. Sill 
Riverside 
Sfeneca Elementarj^ 
Whapeton Elementary 
Flandreau 

Wingate Elementary 
Wingate High 
Stewart Indian \ 
Phoenix Indian . ^ 
Sherman Indian High 
Intermountain " 



N=7621 



• Table B }s &n interpretation of the'information provided on the Ap- 
plication to Boarding Schools, which. was a ni^jor source of mforma* 
tion in the survey which was conducted." It is interestmg to note that 
the '''Need for Structured Environment" whicHiconcerns family-social 
problems, and'the very large '^Educational Reasons" play a key role in 
the persuasion of the students applying to boarding schools. 
. Szasz's review of early boarding school programs contends thai the 
Students who applied to toarding^schopls for Various Educationa 
Reasons" realized,- after they received their educational training, that 
the schools had not fully prepared th^m'for the future. A great many of 
the students who attended Bureau boarding scho(jls returned to their 
reservations, where they.Avere unable to apply the training they had 
received Course work in these schools was usually unrelated tjo the ei^- 

' vironment and cultu re from w hich the student fcame; on-th^ other 



1 



"Of f-Reservaiion ResidenUal School^ Gommiltee. pp. 48-49. 
"Ibid.; pp. 60-61. 
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■. . ^^asons for Attending *0<£:VL« \- \> 

^HlDberofStudents 



Reasons 

^conomicr-Poverty 7 , 
- Alqoliolism in Home^, 
Alcoholism of Student. " . . 
Education Reasons . I 

Special Behavioral Problems of Student 
Correctional - . , ' "-^fy- 
Ctfiirt Case 

Un^bie^ to Adjust to Public Schools 

N:?7536 



1854 

160 
53 
4162 

320- 
47 

•73 

518 



CPns,dered,to be lower thanthat 51^?^:,*^^ education received was 
In addition to the boaS s J^Lj S f ' 



Equate education. tLy weieX^^ 

were attending thi school L of ^^"fronted with the idea tffat 
culties. Servin|;7aS e,,^^^^^^^^^ ^(th.^o ProbfemsS?^ 
dmn Arts. Wen GaseomlS^^^^ 



dianAr^rU;^'^^^-— ^^^^ 

S' ^i'stener. a sounding board tn « 1 'll'^*' ""^'^ P^'-sonalaLn- 
an* reflect back on what thev f.t emotions . 

achwk do not have these speeiI[cou& 

Pf«d t>>owthatsomeonecVrrSS The students 

nSl i^?t"dents kneiV someone cS,5 o a °°^'"d>ng school stuv 
people. they.,w6uld find out more^Lu^^^^^^ 

being used up in hostile. nSvf^mt^Al^^^^^^^^^ ' 
nd,.viduals don't take advantage of thi n'^"? ^protection, that 

statuToTSS^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
-e.obstaclestJ-^KSjo^^^^^^ 

."Ibid.,p.34. ^ ' 



which contribute gre4% ii .tlve: problems faced by the students are 
numerous/Past historjrb^ljoard.ing schools, as pointed out by bzasz. 
were notoriously inadequate'Earlier boarding schools shovfed evi- 
dence of overcrowding; insufffcient food, and improper treatment of 
sick children that led tftfrequent epidemics. Also in earlier yeaVs. con- 
gressional appropriatioita were meager. Boarding school pupils, in- 
cluding a significajaVvipe^centage of preadolescent children, were 
forced' to provide alrffost ail essentials by working long hours m the 
shops, the gardens. aMm kitchens. In addition, they were subjected 
to harsh discipline according to the arbitrary will of the school - 
supefintendents.'8bbviously. thesg kinds of inadequacies have been 
oVercoiTle by the fft-eau but many problems still persist. . 
, In terms of intellectual capability, the current secondary boarding 
schools recently reported in survey conducted by the Bureau, that 
entering students have average or above intellectual ability, but range 
• from one to three years behind the level of basic involved m language 
and mathematics. One school reported seventy percent of its students- 
entering the nYnth grWe are at. or below, the fifth grade level m basic 
skill achievement." For the students to hay^low academic standings. 
' it causes tKem- to learp slower and decreases their interest to receive a 
sufficient education. By receiving.a lower education, the drop out rate 
from 'the bonding schools steadily increases. FrOm the late 1960!s to 
tjie early W70's, the average educational level for all Indians was 8.4 
Vtears. Because the parental participjition was minimal in their cJfil- 
dren's education, the average drop out raite in grades eight to twelve 
from the boarding schools was fr^jm thirty-nine to forty-eight 
"nercentz" A large drop but rate is still being reported fron? v&rious 
boardfng schools. In the 1976-77 School year, Southwestern Indian 
Polytechnic Institute students left school before completin^r their 
courses as follows: 38% left school because of violating the atte.ndance 
rul6s 24% withdrew for personal re^ons and 9% left for other reasons. 
Approximately 29% either obtained ^emplpyment or completed a 
. c6ur4(5' sequence during the year.2> * / . * j 

Another reason contributing to thd drop out rates is the students 
peer pressure. Some of the students are greatly influenced bv peer 
pressure especially since the Indian students are m a majority .-^ome 
do not-make fuH 'u^se of their potential because ^excelling sometimes 
brings them into disfavor with their peers. Their classmates have 
been known, on occasion, to riditule th^m or to make it difficult for 
them in othfer ways." The Indian students may be reluctant to com- 



"Margaret Szasz. .EdMOtion aiid the American Indiati (Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
University of New Mexico Press. 1974), p. 2. ^ 

"Underwood, p. 7. _ . > 

••Demmert. Jr., p. 43. ~' 
"Of f-ReServat^on J^esidential School Committee, p. IX. • • 

«»iifcrmation in a letter to the author fro^^ister Peter Claver of the St. Catherine 
Irtdian School, 21 November 1978. 



. acute embarrassment Children ^iv is T' PfiiiKs not pride but 

IS demanded of the child ervteriri^?nto f hf^^^ A radical cukure break 
time. The difficulty of access bvW^^^^^^^^ boarding school Lr the f ir^t 
pathy of the BIA schools to chfesu^^ ^"ti- 
remoteness of location from the childl ho^fp ^ .t'^^' language..the 
ch.ld into a strange new 'SenvrronS^^^^ 
the past not unlike that involvTed wi h « S ''^"^'^ ^ ^neak with 
The^child divorced from hTs cuku ^^^^^ J^"^' ''"^titution. . 

pendent upon the system, its rewards and S ohip^r''"'^^ 
tered a closed s^^stem and had to surrendpr .n^^ 
get out. Leon states that separatiornf S ^""IP'^^ly to its ways or 
can produce serious effLtf aS that f'T^ ^ eight years old ' 

are unhappy in boarding schoSli^^lluSS?^^ ^^'^'dren 
have complained th1^t tL curriculumS^^^ * 

Palli-tSSa^^ 

twenty years whom iThas SSh In . ¥^""/P^°P'« ^Sed 12 to 
, depression. anxiety.Ss^f^i^ct andT .''i^l''"'"^.^^^^^^^^^ 
emotional.problems. He descrXn^fte abu5e tobe the main 

mild loneliness, boredob" SaHzed f nS"°T " ^""^^ination of 
of th^ Bureau schools Continues 4 Alt" 

wntes, "Indian boarding schSoll are nnfn ° ^'H^' ^ ^"^^lo Indian. . 
quate education and other r^ earrher. wr'J°'* '■"ade- 
sqhools have found a high incidenS^^^^^ ^^^^'^"'^'^'^ ^"dian 

In.t.tuteofAmerLnl''n.ia:&,?^^^^^^^^ 



cation^ Jan. 



Part 5 (Wash.nfirtom U.S. Government PrS^ Omce ?S p"'^^^^^ 

-Students Charged: Misconduct; rra.«„y„.3:lMV.D^^^^ ' 
"Off.Reservation Residential School Committee, p. 9. 



are^not in the arrtty. Why must the school be riyi as a military instal- 
Iation?"2» • • ^ ^ 

' As early as 192a. tfie Mgriam study expressed concern w^h this 
statement: "Perhaps the sorest point in Indian Education is repre- 
sented by. the. Federal Boarding Schools... where Indian children 
have the lowest self-concept of any identifiable group in the country."^ 
The study went on to say that the lo\<r feeling of their personal well- 
l^eing caused the boarding school students to decrease in their partici- 
pation in the classrooms, Because of this decrease, a vast majority of 
the Indian children attending boarding schools were labeled by their 
teachers as misfits, underachieversTor troublemakers- and attitudes 
of school personnel insured that they would never be considered other- . 
wise while in school.^ 

' While teachersJabeled their Indian students in boarding schools in 
earlier years, tbe students of today still experience difficult decisipns 
and adjustments to make. They still find themselves in positions with., 
tremendous amount of problems that are extremely overwhelming. 
No one is ever free' from problems, and the Jndi^n child attending a 
boarding school has to be able to accept this fact. One Solution which 
m^y help a little is to communicate openjy with close friends as to get 
the inner feelings out in thfe opien. Comnriunica^tingwith friends helps 
the Indian child to possess more friends and feel comfortable. Having 
friends and knowing that people around really care. well, what else 
can an Indian student ask for boarding schools? Aside from the 
problems and social situations which often occur at any boarding 
schopl> just the thought that friends are present with a helping band 
wilf help the Indian child in sonia format takes self-determination 
and openness toward the fellow Indian beiVr^ ' ^* ' 
• ■ " ■ 

^"Indian Art Institute troubles." Wcumaja, 3:1 (Jan.-Fcb. 1975). p: 23. - 

t ^ • • . ' 

"t. Merian. Problenis of Indian Admiyiistration: lnsi\i\iie for Govern njfnt, Research. 
Battirhore: Johns Hopkins Univer^sity Press. 1528. 

"'on,id..'p. 8. . " . - ' \ 
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